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They put a 


“Hex” on Hitler 


A typical American family shows how to put one on © Der Fuehrer,” 


by producing both guns for war and butter for the home front 


HARVEY Frantz doesn’t hold with super- 
stitious nonsense. Not him. Old Timers 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch country, where 
he lives, talk of putting a** hex’’ on people 
they hate. They also talk of dispelling a 
curse by consulting a Hex Doctor who 
pow-wows the evil spirits away. 

But Harvey Frantz puts no stock in such 
talk. He remembers the man whose horse 
went lame and began to lose weight. The 
man brought the poor creature to a Hex 
Doctor, who rubbed the lame leg with a 
stone and told the owner to do likewise. 
For two years the man rubbed, but the 
horse never recovered. 

Frantz had a lame horse, but he didn’t 
lead it to a Hex Doctor. He rubbed the 
leg with liniment, turned the horse into 
pasture, and it was well in 2 months. 

What goes for lame horses, goes for any 
other trouble. Hitler appears to have put 
a hex on the world, but you can’t fight him 
with pow-wowing. You've got to have 
guns and you've got to have butter, and 
Harvey Frantz and his family are producing 
them both. 

First, they were just producing guns. 
They lived in York, Pa., and worked in 
war plants there, Mr. Frantz as a warp- 
threader of wire netting, used in tropical 
warfare; Glenn, the older boy, as a me- 
chanicin a war plant. Mrs. Frantz sewed 
army shirts. Helen, the married daughter, 
had to stay home to care for her two 
youn gsters, but her husband Ralph worked 
on anti-aircraft gun mounts. Beatrice, the 
younger girl, sorted incisors and molars in 
a “‘tooth’’ factory, under army contracts 
for artificial teeth. Jim, the younger boy, 
studied mechanics in an industrial training 
school that has graduated over 2,000 
skilled war workers since 1941. 

York has a large percentage of its 82,000 
population working in war plants. It’s 
the place where the famous York Plan of 
‘* Bits-and-Pieces’’ originated. York in- 
dustrialists were the first to mobilize an 
entire city’s productive machine-tool capac- 
ity for war, pooling equipment to handle 
defense orders on a sub-contracting basis. 
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THIS IS the Frantz family of York, Pennsylvania, photographed for the family album 
shortly before Glenn, upper left, went into the Army. That's “the Mister,’ upper cen- 
ter, with Jim the youngest at his right. Mrs. Frantz, first row, center, manages the farm. 
Helen, left, is married and lives in town; Beatrice, right, works in a war plant in York. 





LOOKING DOWN on Continental Square, York, Pa., one sees the crossing point 
of the Lincoln Highway and the Susquehanna Trail. In the little Court House, formerly 
located on this squore, Congress met for nine months during Revolutionary times. 
Today the city is famous for pooling equipment of its smaller plants in war production. 
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Six factories there have won the Army- 
Navy E for Excellence. From York pro- 
duction lines come Bofors and_ aircraft 
guns, anti-aircraft gun mounts, hoists for 
landing aerial bombs, trench mortars, and 
many other tools and materials of war. 

York’s history reaches back to the 
Revolutionary War, when it served as the 
Nation's capital for 9 months, from Sep- 
tember 1777 to June 1778. 

In the little Court House on the square, 
Congress received news of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render, passed the Articles of Confedera- 
the first National Thanks- 
giving Proclamation, received the news 
from Franklin at Paris that France would 
send a fleet, money, and an army. 

Today, a model of the little Court House 
stands on the square in York. It’s called 
Victory House; war bonds are sold there. 


tion, issued 


The city is as typically American as 
any you could point toon a map. You'll 
find in it the banks, hotels, movie houses, 
public buildings, stores, and homes that 
make up a modern city. 

Yet there’s a difference in York, if you 
look sharply. There's that Pennsylvania 
Dutch influence, evident in the older ar- 
chitecture, in the way people speak, the 


They have a droll sense of humor, based 
on their half-belief in the old superstitions 
their forefathers brought from Europe, 
Here and there, 
you may still see the sign ‘* Word-Healer”’ 


several generations ago. 


in a window, and many natives of York 
still visit these ‘‘ Word-Healers”’ 
Doctors to be “‘ tried for’’ 


or Hex 
what ails them. 

Harvey Frantz was born and raised in 
York County, but, as was said before, he 
doesn’t hold with such stuff. A twinkle 
jumps into his eye when he speaks of hex- 
ing, and that’s all. When it comes to do- 
ing something about a tough situation, he 
tackles it with realism and intelligence. 

That’s why, when spring came after 
Pearl Harbor, he hankered for a garden. 
He had the night shift at the factory, and 
in daytime he was restless. 

‘*A man like me, raised on a farm, should 
be planting,”’ he'd say to his wife. And 
he'd look at their city backyard, the size 
of a postage stamp, and shake his head. 

Always when he went to market, with a 
basket over his arm, the thought would 
come to him. He'd wander up and down 
the colorful stalls, heaped with fresh vege- 
tables, pungent with home-cured meats. 
And he’d do some deep thinking. 


un types of foods they prefer. He knew York county to be one of the 
- enn They have a way of saying, ‘‘The coffee richest agricultural counties in the entire 
» fom: is all,’’ when they mean they’ve used up United States. Everything for use on the 
ade their ration stamp’s worth. They say, table is sold by the farmers direct to con- 





“T belled and I belled, but the door didn’t 
make, so I bumped,’’ which means, “‘ The 
bell was out of order, so I knocked.”’ 





sumers in four large city markets. 
All this made Frantz think deeply a year 
ago. He noticed food prices creeping up, 


heard farmers complain about the lack of 
labor. He heard, too, that the Farm Se- 
curity Administration made loans to farm 
families, on condition that the money be 
invested in livestock, farm tools, or seed, 
to produce more ** Food for Freedom.”’ 

Frantz spoke to his wife about it. 
‘Food will grow scarcer and scarcer, with 
the boys leaving farms for the service. We 
ought to go back to the land.” 

Mrs. Frantz would argue that factofy 
work was important, too, for w aning the 
war, but it didn’t do any good. The Mis- 
ter hankered for planting. 

By and by, Glenn, the older boy, took 
the idea in his head. 
bit from my pay,’’ he announced, “‘I’m 


““T’ve saved quite a 


going to buy a house.”’ 





NS 
PORTRAIT of a soldier of production. 
Harvey Frantz has finished his farm chores, 
and here he is, ready to leave for the night 
shift at the factory. He “pools” his car. 


ar 








ng point 

formerly NOTICE that woodpile? No fuel oil worries for the Frantz’s. All this wood was IT LOOKS as though Mrs. Frantz has put 

y times. gathered off their own land—chopped by the men. That's Mr. and Mrs. Frantz and all her eggs in one basket, but it isn't so. 

»duction. Jim, down below that tree, chatting with Mrs. Jane Francis, the FSA County Supervisor, She sells dozens to other folks, as her part 
who helps them with everything from balanced meals to Food for Freedom" loans. in the home food production drive. 
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NELLE, the calf, is a big girl now, but she is still camera-shy, and so is the little pig 


Mrs. Frantz is holding. 


You can tell by the look on their faces how proud the Frantz's 


are of their livestock, especially the animals they raised from scratch on their farm. 
It isn't the dividends on their investment that means so much, as the fun of raising them. 


His mother motioned him aside. *‘ You'll 
be called to the service soon,”’ she said. 
‘Best buy a farm, not just a house oncet. 
You remember how grouchy the Mister 
got, those 8 depression years when he 
didn’t work steady. He needs a place to 
dig in. Best buy a farm, son, and we'll 
keep up the payments on the mortgage 
while you're away in the service.” 

That’s what they did. 

Seven miles south of York it lies, snug 
in a hollow. The red frame house and 


sprawling barns nestle in the curve where 
four hills rise to cover 34 acres of rich farm 
land. In spring and summer, the house is 
surrounded with flowers, the truck garden 
green with vegetables, the rising hills 
smooth and regular with corn. 


4 


Mrs. Frantz quit her factory job to man- 
age the place, but the Mister still drives 
into town every night for the 10-to-6 
shift. He picks up four other war workers, 
and they share car expenses. 

Glenn has been in the service nearly 6 
months now, the other children still work 
in war plants. Beatrice drives to town 
every morning to the “‘tooth’’ factory, 
and Jim goes with her to finish his me- 
chanics course. 

The married sister, Helen, works in a 
war plant, too, along with her husband, 
and often they bring their children to stay 
with Mrs. Frantz at the farm. 

Everybody helps with chores. The 
Mister doesn’t roll into bed when he re- 
turns home from the factory at 7 o'clock 





in the morning. He works around the 
place till noon, and eats his lunch before 
hitting the hay. Jim does the evening 
chores, and the women tend to butter- 
making, canning, cooking, sewing, and 
anything else that needs doing. 

They've done pretty well for this first 
year. Mrs. Frantz keeps careful records. 
She knows exactly how much her eggs 
brought in and how much the pigs’ feed 
cost. 

The farm is nearly half paid for. Glenn 
bought it for $2,800, and $1,700 has been 
paid off. 


payments, upkeep, in®estment in live- 


What's more, over and above 


stock and equipment, and so forth, the 
Frantz family has been able to buy 16 
five $50 bonds and eleven $25 
Those who work are putting 10 


war bonds 
bonds. 
percent of their pay into bonds every pay 
day, and Mrs. Frantz puts in 10 percent 
of her egg-and-vegetable money. 

When they bought the farm, a year ago, 
they needed 2 work horses, a cow, a 
wagon, a harrow, and a corn planter. 
They had invested part of their funds in 
6 pigs, 400 chicks, seed, fertilizer, tools, 
and fencing. But there the funds gave out. 

Mr. Frantz remembered the loans that 
the Farm Security Administration was 
granting to farmers who wanted to take 
part in the ‘‘ Food for Freedom’ program. 
So he went to the County FSA Supervisor, 
and applied for a loan of $350, just enough 
to buy the horses, cow, wagon, harrow, 
The Supervisor visited 
the farm, worked out a production plan 
with Frantz, and granted the loan, allow- 
ing 4 years to repay it, at 5 percent per 
year on the unpaid balance. 

Frantz is proud of the contract he 
signed. It read, in part: ‘We want to 
participate in the Food for Freedom pro- 
gram in order to do our part in winning 
the war. We agree to raise as much food, 
feed, and other needed crops as we can. 
We need this to feed our family better and 
make more farm products available for war 
needs. In carrying out this produc- 
tion plan, we shall wherever possible join 
with others in buying together, sharing in 
the use of equipment, and selling our sur- 
plus products.”’ 

That's what they’ve done. Today, with 
1 year behind them, they have not only a 
cow, but a black Guernsey calf. Instead of 
just 6 pigs, there are 9—3 sows, 1 hog, and 
5 piglets. Two hogs were slaughtered for 
meat. Half the chickens were sold as 
broilers, and now Mrs. Frantz has 175 lay- 


and corn planter. 


- ing hens, producing 49 dozen eggs a week. 
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There’s more than livestock to show for 
the year’s labor. The storeroom in the 
cellar is still spicy with smoked meats. 
Much still remains on its shelves of the 111 
quarts of canned pork and 25 quarts of pork 
sausage. Thirty pounds of pork, all 
smoked and cured, went to the married 
daughter. 

Mrs. Frantz won't have any trouble 
stretching her ration points over a month's 
meals. She has 105 quarts of peaches 
down in the cellar, 204 quarts of other fruits 
and berries, 164 quarts of vegetables, and 
65 quarts of pickles. All the produce in 
these jars was grown on the farm. 

The Frantz’s had more than enough 
farm products for themselves, so they sold 
their surplus. They earned $347—$25] for 
eggs and broilers, and $96 for flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables. 

But their expenses were high, that first 
year, amounting to nearly $900 for live- 
stock, equipment, and feed. The FSA 
loan plus part of their factory earnings 
pulled them through. Next year, with 
the prospect of larger crops, more feed 
grown on the place, and more surplus food 
to sell, they expect to finish paying off 
their loan a year in advance of schedule. 
They are ahead on payments even now. 

‘It’s a lucky thing we moved out to the 
farm when we did,’’ Mrs. Frantz said. 
“We'll have plenty to eat and some for 
others, too, now rationing has started.” 

You may not be able to buy a farm and 
work in a war plant, too. Neither may 
you find it practical to keep cows or chick- 
ens, as the Frantz family does. But up 
to the limits of your opportunities, you 
can farm and work for Victory. 

Sunny vacant lots with fertile soil make 
good vegetable patches. Home canning 
and preserving will leave more commer- 
cially packed foods for our fighting men 
and allies. Countless economies can be 
practiced at home. And healthful meals 
served at the home table pay big dividends 
in the vigor you bring to your work. 

That's how the Frantz family is helping 
to put a hex on Hitler. By being thrifty, 
self-sufficient, hard-working Americans, 
by working in war plants, serving in the 
armed forces, “‘living-at-home,”’ and buy- 
ing war bonds, they are doing their full 
share in the world struggle for freedom. 
Solid, respectable, salt-of-the-earth folks, 
they know what we are fighting for. 
And while fighting, they are building 
their own and their country’s future. 

An E for Excellence to the Frantz family. 
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JIM expects he'll be called up for service soon, so he's showing Doretha Wilderson 
and Mae Holtzapple how to run this milling machine in the Atreus Wanner Voca- 
tional School in York. Jim is a senior in the school, and even now is called upon to 
do part-time jobs for war plants. At home, he tackles most of the heavy farm chores. 





the storeroom of the Frantz farmhouse. But that doesn't mean Mrs. Frantz spends her 
points anyway. Not she. First of all, she raised food at home, to leave more on the 
market for other folks; in the second place, she'd rather use the cash for War Bonds. 








Meat on your point budget 


Give yourself a plus if you— 








BUY POINT BARGAINS. No matter what their point values, all muscle meats 
have about the same food values. Low-point variety meats, such as hearts and kidneys, 
are richer in iron and some vitamins than muscle meats. Budget your points just the 
way you budget your money. Watch point values, food values, money values. 
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SPACE OUT MEAT POINTS with stretch-the-flavor dishes, 
other protein foods. Of the other high-protein foods—poultry, 
eggs, peanut butter, fresh fish, soft cheeses are unrationed. Firm 
cheese, canned fish, and dry beans and peas are rationed. 
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USE BONES AND FAT. If you trim WATCH FOR CHANGES in point values. They will be 
and bone the meat, save trimmings and listed in stores, announced by newspapers and radio stations. 
bones. Bones make good-favored soup Keep your own list of point values and take it with you when you 
stocks. Use fat “as is’’ or render it down. buy. Study it, have in mind possible shifts to second, third choices. 
. Consumers’ guide 
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You ve been parting with red stamps for more than a month. 


Have 


you become “point wise. or are you still a problem shopper? 


and a minus if you— 


CATER TOO MUCH to family likes and dislikes. Food 
prejudices are a peacetime luxury, a wartime nuisance. They 
unbalance point and pocketbook budgets. From time to time, 
serve one of the less popular low-point meats, appetizingly cooked. 





SQUANDER RED STAMPS. Don't buy meat to the neglect 
of other red-stamp foods. Cheese is good protein food, supplies 
needed calcium. Fat is a diet necessity. If you have home- 
stored meat, leave store-bought meat for those who haven't. 





WASTE MEAT IN ANY WAY .. . by buying more than 
you need... by the wrong kind of storage ... by poor 
cooking . . . poor planning . . . not using leftovers. Buy meat 
sensibly—as you need it. Keep it in your coldest storage place. 
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ARE A PROBLEM CUSTOMER. You're a meat-counter bot- 
tleneck if you dawdle over your purchases . . . shop during rush 
hours when it isn't necessary . . . have to have the point system 
explained to you again and again by the busy butcher. 








VLADIMIR PROKOPOV was tired, 
but happy. His day’s duties were over. 
Behind him hours he had 
crouched motionless in the pouring rain 


were the 


while water ran down his face, under his 
clothes, into his boots, and a cold wind 
soaked clothing. His 
clothes were still wet as he squatted by the 
fire, but he was happy. 


penetrated his 


Hadn't he added several 
And 
now he was scraping the last bite from a 


And why not? 
more dead Germans to his score? 


can of “‘svinnaya tushonka,”’ a real treat. 

The can from which the tasty pork had 
come had an unfamiliar look, and Kuben, 
a former professor and his comrade, told 
him now that the foreign characters on it 
Perhaps 
it was some of the food he had heard the 
Americans were sending. If so, it certain- 
Why it had been weeks 
since he had had any meat at all! 

Yes; Vladimir was right. The food had 
come from America. 


meant United States of America. 


ly was good. 


What Vladimir didn’t know was that he 
was only one of the many being kept in 
the fight by American food. Grouped 
along with him and the other allied sol- 
diers are the Poles, Greeks, and Yugoslavs, 
not accepted as people by the Germans, 
who robbed them of all the food they could 
find and left them to starve. These same 
people, even while starving, found enough 
energy to fight back guerrilla style, and it 
is good that they are now getting some 
food from the farms of America through 
Lend-Lease and the American Red Cross. 

‘So that’s where our food is going!’* you 
may say. Correction, that is where some 
of our food is going, for the amount is 
small compared with all we produce. 
Last year, for example, only 13 percent of 
our total food production went to our 
More than 
half of that went to our own fighting men. 


armed forces and our Allies. 


The rest, divided among our Allies, was 
smal] but it meant a lot to those who got it. 

For instance, there are Marie Dombrow- 
ski and her 4 children—just 5 of the 120,- 
000 Polish soldiers and civilians now living 
in the Near Eastern area. 

During a long, perilous journey with her 
husband and her children she suffered great 
privation in fleeing the Nazi hordes. Now 
she and her children are being fed with 
Lend-Lease food from the U. S. A. while 
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FOOD, like ammunition, is something Russian fighter plane pilots can't do without and 


we help to see that they get it. 


her husband serves in the Polish army in 
Great Britain. 

Marie and her children, like most of the 
other Polish refugees scattered throughout 
the vast areas of the Near East, are depend- 
ent on American food. All of them were 
forced to leave their country hurriedly, 
and were unable to take with them cloth- 
Most of them 
are exhausted by prolonged imprisonment 


ing and household articles. 


and internment in forced labor camps. 

American foods are helping to make 
them able to stand and fight again. 
They are concentrated foods—requiring 
little space in the holds of ships—highly 
nutritious dehydrated soups; edible fats, 
cocoa, dried milk, and ascorbic acid tablets. 

Harsh as the Polish lot is, the situa- 
tion of the Greeks is worse. Constantine 
Roumelios is an unemployed Greek la- 
borer. 
feet from his chilly sleep on a bare floor. 
He is not a pleasant sight for his body 
shows the swellings that mark the prog- 
The only 
thing that impels him to rise is the thought 
of his mother, wife, and child—all of 
whom are ill and lying in another part of 
the room covered by the only blanket left 
to the family. They are probably dying 
of starvation, yet while they are alive he 
must try to save them. 


Each morning he struggles to his 


ress of the hunger disease. 


There is almost no employment, no jobs 


Here a crack unit eats a hurried meal at their aerodrome. 


to hunt. Even if he had money there 
would be no food to buy. So Constan- 
tine manages somehow to walk the 4 or § 
miles to the mountains to gather herbs. 
He carries back all that he ‘can stagger 
under for there is little nourishment in 
them and he cannot make soup because 
there is no fuel. These herbs and the food 
he gets at the Red Cross soup kitchens for 
his little band are all that keeps them 
alive. That and the fierce hope that at 
least his son will survive to fight for 
freedom and for Greece. 


Famine in Greece 

And Constantine’s experience is not an 
isolated one. It is being shared by mil- 
lions of Greeks whose only hope is the 
food we can send them through Lend- 
Lease for distribution by the Swedish- 
Swiss Relief Commission which has been 
set up there. The amount we've been 
able to send so far, however, together 
with the wheat which the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is donating to the cause, is 
barely half enough. In Athens alone, 
where the normal death rate in peacetime 
is 47 people a day, 500 were dying daily 
from starvation until these shipments 
began to arrive, and the death rate is still 
appallingly high. 

The relief workers frequently are con- 
fronted with the necessity of making 
heart-rending decisions. Because there 1s 
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the daily bread we must have fo live and fight for liberty.” 
-+ + Lend-Lease and the Red Cross answer 


* 


EAT Fe 


not enough food and medicine for all, 
these must be given only to those who 
have a chance to survive. With the daily 
diet (a good one, that is) consisting of a 
breakfast of herbs, tea, and a slice of dry 
bread; a luncheon of weeds from the gar- 
den cooked in a few drops of olive oil, if 
one is lucky enough to get it; and a dinner 
of vegetable soup thickened with a tea- 
spoonful of wheat flour, and a fig or a 
couple of olives for dessert, the battle is 
not one of restoring morale or relieving 





se 


helped with Lend-Lease food never comes too soon. Camping 
out, a peacetime pleasure, now is their regular way of life in Iran. 
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MANY Soviet soldiers ‘are kept in the fight by Lend-Lease American food. 


enemy fire, a cooked dinner arrives at the firing line. 






. 






Ni Ve: 
In spite of 
And is it welcome to the hungry men! 


F ™ 


hunger, but of trying to save a whole 
nation from extermination. 

The Yugoslavian prisoners of war fare 
almost as badly. Of the original 240,000 
captured by the Germans, about 140,000 
are left. Captain Alexander Radié was one 
of this group. He is a Yugoslav soldier 
who managed to escape from the living 
death of a Nazi concentration camp. 
While there he existed, as did his com- 
rades, on a diet of stale black bread, a 
daily mug of herb-leaf tea, and a watery 


the appeal of millions 


soup. That was all they had—plus the 
mere trickle of food the Swiss and Swedish 
International Red Cross agents were able 
to get to them—that and the surging will 
to live and fight again for freedom and 
their native land. 

Now his comrades are faring better. 
They're each getting one standard food 
package a month through the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. Each package is worth 
about $3.60 and contains foods that are 
an American approximation of native 
dishes. There are 16 items in all, and the 
package is designed to counteract vitamin 
No food, 
with the exception of dried milk, orange 
concentrate, and 


deficiencies in the prison diet. 
coffee that needs the 
addition of water, is sent in a form which 
is not ready for use. Food authorities tell 
us that one of these packages will take care 
of a man for 2 weeks. 

The food for these United Nations fighters 
comes from American farms—the same 
farms that supply the food you and I eat. 
We're sharing our food not only with our 
own boys on far-flung battle fronts, but 
with other people on other fronts fighting 
for the same thing we are. In the light 
of the struggle they’re making, the pork 
chops, the canned goods, and the butter 
that we’re sometimes unable to get at our 
grocer’s seem like small things to do with- 
out. We can always eat something else, 
while their lives depend on what we send! 

Can't the Russians, the Polish refugees, 


MEALTIME for these Polish refugee boy scouts who are being CHEERED by help from the American Red Cross, these Polish 


refugees arriving in camp are part of the thousands resettled in 
East Africa after tragic wanderings through South Russia and Iran. 
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A LEADER in the dash for freedom from the island of Samos, this 32-year-old Greek 





“tc } 


farmer is helping his young son at their first breakfast supplied by the American Red 


Cross, in Egypt. 


and the Greeks grow enough food to feed 
themselves, you ask? We thought of that 
one too, but a look at the facts convinced 
us. Lost to Germany by the invasion 
were 75 percent of Russia’s winter wheat 
lands, considerable areas used to produce 
other grains, about 90 percent of her sugar 
producing areas, as well as 55.4 percent 
of all hogs in Russia proper. A big loss 
when one faces the fact that from 80 to 90 
percent of the calories in the Russian diet 
come from grains. 

Since the invasion, the Russians have 
been trying to grow enough food in other 
Women have thronged to the 
farms. All city dwellers between 16 and 
65 are subject to agricultural conscription, 
and farm work is obligatory for children 
from 12 to 16 years of age, with a mini- 
mum of 150 work days a year. Land that 
never had seen potatoes, grain, or sugar 


areas. 
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Real food at last after a sub-survival diet under the Nazi conquerors. 


beets has been put to work. The Russian 
people themselves are making heroic sac- 
rifices to sustain armies stretched over a 
2,000 mile front from the Caucasus to the 
Arctic Circle. 

Take the case of Bedjekes Tektorasova. 
A shepherdess from the Issik Kul Collec- 
tive Farm in the mountains of Kormuda, 
she tended a large flock of sheep in pas- 
tures a long way from the village. Sud- 
denly, one day, cold weather set in. A 
heavy snow fell. The sheep had just been 
shorn and they were in danger of perishing. 
Bedjekes went to her tent, pitched on the 
mountainside, and threw out all her be- 
longings. Then she rounded up the 
youngest and weakest of the sheep, and 
drove them into the tent. Other shepherd- 
esses on nearby pastures followed her 
example. 

‘Why did you do this?’’ she was asked. 

** The flock had to be saved,"’ she replied. 





‘The boys at the front need meat, lots of 


meat. It was my duty as the mother of 
boys fighting for our country to preserve 
the sheep for them to eat.” 

In Greece it is another story. There, as 
in the other countries completely lost to 
the Nazis—Poland and Yugoslavia—the 
sacrifices people make to grow enough food 
for themselves are of no avail. Even be- 
fore the war when she had seed, fertilizer, 
and draft animals, Greece, unlike Russia 
who used to be self-sufficient from the food 
standpoint, imported 25 percent of her 
food. When the Nazis occupied Greece, 
they took what little reserves the Grecks 
had, even going into the fields and taking 
it direct from the soil. 

The experience of George Delyannes, a 
Greek farmer, is a good example of what 
happened to his countrymen and to the 
Before the Nazis 
overran Greece he had planted an acre of 
potatoes. Just before time to dig them, 
two German soldiers came and marked the 


Poles and Yugoslavs. 


corners of the field with small Nazi flags. 
Then they stood guard over it. Four days 
later more soldiers arrived with a portable 
kitchen. They dug, peeled, cooked, and 
canned the potatoes, leaving George 
Delyannes and his family only the with- 
ered vines. Now he and his children are 
dead—dead from starvation. 

Happily, the 
upon initiation of the Allied relief pro- 
gram last August, was able to obtain the 
pledge of the Axis powers that Greek 
native produce would be reserved for the 
Greek people, and the Swedish representa- 
tives say the pledge is being kept. This 
has helped, but still the demand does not 
meet the supply. The lack of fertilizers, in- 
secticides, equipment, and draft animals— 
thousands of which died carrying muni- 
tions to the heroic Greek troups in Al- 
bania—means that domestic production 
can only be a fraction of normal. 


Swedish Government, 


Food needs grow 


Neither does the demand meet the supply 
in Russia. As nutritionists will tell you, 
men in the army need a lot more food than 
they do in civilian life. Civilians in 
Russia tightened their belts, gave up food 
and supplies so their armies could keep in 
the fight. Yet there is a limit to what 
they can do at home and on the battle 
field. There is also a level below which 
the food consumption of an individual 
cannot fall if he is to survive. That's 
where Lend-Lease food comes in. 

Have you ever heard of maslo, zhir, 
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fasol, pshenichnaya muka, or ris? We 
pet you haven't! Translated from Russian 
into American, thev read like this, butter 
lard, dried beans, wheat flour, and rice. 
These are some of the heavy staples the 
Russians are receiving for, at temperatures 
of 60° below zero, foods high in caloric 
content are a “must.” 

Most of this food goes to the Red Army, 
although right now some is undoubtedly 
being sent to Leningrad as a morale 
builder. 


the city the Germans besieged for 17 long 


Leningrad, you remember, was 


months. 
is that the Russians there, originally a 
population of 3,500,000 people, lost 1,000,- 
000 by starvation and disease. Yet the 
city did not surrender! 


What you probably don’t know 


Well and good, you say, but how in the 
world do we get this food to the Greeks, 
the Poles, the Yugoslav prisoners, and the 
Russians? Those countries are so far away. 

In the case of Greece, the route of the 
eight Swedish vessels carrying the Ca- 
nadian and American supplies is direct— 
straight from North Africa to Piraeus. 
Even that is a long trip, but most of the 
food we send must travel farther. That's 
why it must be packaged and packed in 
such a way that it will weather the voy- 
age like a hardy sailor—why most of it is 
sent in concentrated form, why a lot of it 
isdehydrated. It takes hard punishment 
in the holds of ships, on docks, trucks, and 
in warehouses, in all sorts of climates, be- 
fore it arrives. Much of it has to be 
packed in tin totake it. All of it travels 


by freighter, and some of it has a long 
rail journey upon arrival. 
But that isn’t the first railroad ride it 


A 
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TRAGIC testimony to the fate of many Greeks s 
‘cupation are these victims of starvation, lying where they have 
fallen in the streets. Their bread cards may mean life for relatives. 


has had. By the time the food gets to the 
end of its journey it really is a seasoned 
traveler, having gone more miles than 
most of us ever do in peacetime. Even 
before it reaches shipside it has traveled 
from processing plants, from cooperatives, 
from distributors, in all parts of the U.S.A. 
where it was bought by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, grocer-in-chief 
to the United Nations. 

The Poles and Yugoslavs let us know 
what they need through their embassies 
in Washington who negotiate with our 
Lend-Lease The Rus- 
sians submit requisitions to the same 
agency through their Government Pur- 
chasing Commission of the Soviet Union 
in the United States. Acting for the 
Greeks is the Swedish-Swiss Relief Com- 
mission which reports on their needs and 
the effectiveness of distribution. Then 
FDA does the buying with Lend-Lease 
funds. 


Administration. 


We have to keep on growing, and sell- 
ing, and sending this food. For American 
food is fighting—fighting the specter of 
starvation and famine in both occupied 
and unoccupied countries. Many people 
in occupied countries are compelled to say, 
“Give us our daily bread, so we may live 
to fight with you for freedom.”’ It is 
their only hope, their only life line. 

What it means to the people of Greece 
it means to those of many other countries. 
As the food ship from America steams 
slowly into Piraeus, children stand on a 
little hill overlooking this Grecian harbor 
and eagerly watch its coming. They can 
recognize a food ship as far away as their 










ince the Nazi 





FOOD parcels for Yugoslavs and other 


United Nations prisoners of war. Packed 
at the American Red Cross center in 
Philadelphia they are protected by the 
Coast Guard prior to their departure on 
the Caritas |, prisoner-relief ship of the 
International Red Cross. 


eyes can make out its outlines. As it 
nears the dock the people stand and weep 
for joy, for its cargo is their hope for life. 
For days after the ship has landed people 
sit in the streets, eating their one little 
ration of ‘*popote’’ and give thanks to 
their Allied friends, to the neutral Swiss 
and Swedish Relief Commission, and the 
International Red Cross. 





CROWDED into concentration camps like this, are thousands of 
Yugoslav prisoners of war. 
between life and death—the long, slow death of starvation. 


Food from us spells the difference 
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IT’S UP TO YOU 







THE AMERICAN FARMER turns to put his problem up to the hungry of the 


world . . . . Below, Hilda Vaughn as the steak-loving housewife who got convinced. 


Broadway did it—now you can do it. 
You can produce the most excitingly 
novel play of the year at your own local 
theater free of cost. You can show your 
neighbors the witty and wonderful con- 
science of Margaret Gibbs, patroness of 
black markets, as it peers down at her in 
enormity from the screen. You can use 
the film, the script, the detailed direction 
of Broadway's best talent to bring a 
most entertaining and moving dramati- 
zation of our wartime food problem to 
your community. The name of the play 

is: IT’S UP TO YOU. 
“It's up to you to stretch it and make it 

go around, 


It’s up to you to do it if it's done 


” 


That’s the theme of the production and 
the note the farmer strikes in opening the 


movie prologue. First, we see him work- 
ing long hours on his fertile acres to 
produce food for all the mouths of the 
world. When, for lack of labor, he finds 
he cannot carry that burden alone, he 
points to us in the audience and says, 
“From now on it’s up to you.” 
Lantern slides projected on the screen 
provide the settings for the stage, and a 
loudspeaker voice helps to narrate the 
sequences that you and your little theater 
group will love to do. These stage 
scenes move rapidly from farm to city, 
from the farmer’s house where Jimmy, 
the son, is leaving to do his “‘part’’ by 
joining the Marines, to the city housewife 
and her shopping difficulties. Convic- 
tion for rationing and against black 
markets comes to confused Mary Brown 


and belligerent Margaret Gibbs through 
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To stretch the food and make it go around.” ... That’s the theme 


of a 





JIMMY knows the farm needs him, but he fears eyes that say he 
is hiding behind a tractor. He hesitates; goes to join the Marines. 





TWO DAYS in a foxhole without food and Doc hands Jimmy 


an orange, goes to find more. 


new show about food, now ready for home town production 





JIMMY rises from the Guadalcanal swamp, where hunger caused 
him to lose his life, and walks slowly across the stage to stand 
looking down, in silent and affecting condemnation, at the rich 
food just scraped into the garbage can of a family which has 
styled itself as ‘the most patriotic family in the entire neighbor- 
hood.” The loudspeaker softly enumerates: ‘“Veal—for veal 
croquettes. Enough for two . . . Broccoli, enough for a salad... 
Potatoes. They can be fried with the veal croquettes or used in 
a cold salad ... Enough bread for a pudding . . . Bacon fat. 
Enough glycerine . . . for 55 mm. anti-aircraft shells."’ 





a series of scenes which end in the largest 
gtocery store in the world, the office of 
the Director of the Food Distribution 
Administration in Washington. 

The brightest and gayest moment of the 
play centers on Porterhouse Lucy . . . 


“She glides up to the butcher, name of 
Hockfleish Jones; 
He's standing at his counter cuttin’ the 
fat off some bones. . . 
Oh, he takes a look at Lucy and he starts 
to shake 
Cause she's Porterhouse Lucy, the Black 


Market Steak.”’ 


This song and the other infectious singa- 
ble tunes were written for you by Earl 
Robinson. The script was done by Ar- 
thur Arent from material gathered by the 
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A sniper gets them both. 


Food Distribution Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Arent 
has combined statistical information with 
movies, music, dances, patriotism, and 
emotion in a way that will give your au- 
dience something to shout about, just as 
the New York audiences applauded the 
first 2 weeks in April when the Broadway 
cast played to packed houses in New York 
neighborhood theaters. Much of the 
success of the venture came from Elia 
Kazan’s dynamic direction—as the success 
of your production will result from the 
guides he has given you in the script now 
available to the thousands of Americans 
interested in solving our food problem. 
But the play’s actual vividness and punch 
will stem from your group’s interpretation 


of lines as you tell the housewife how to 
do her patriotic share: 


‘* Equal service in the stores, 
Fancy pants or cotton drawers, 
She gets hers and you get yours, 
GET THE POINT, MRS. BROWN?”’ 


No matter what kind of a stage or audi- 
torium you may have, the script and film 
will fic it. If there is a Skouras theater in 
your town or another movie house whose 
owner volunteers its facilities, you can 
produce the full-length play. Or you can 
use the short version—or even the two or 
three scenes which would be effective 
done without a screen. The script, movie 
sequences, and scenery slides can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Division of Edu- 
cational Services, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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$’s and ¢’s meat ceilings by zone 


Fixed retail pork prices lead off OPA’s move to make price ceilings 


simpler. 


CEILINGS are getting simpler. There's 
a definite move in that direction by the 
Office of Price Administration. Simpler 
ceilings mean more understandable ceil- 
ings . . . more enforceable ceilings... 
hence more successful control of wartime 
living costs. 

Kick-off of ceiling simplification in the 
food line was the setting up of dollars-and- 
These became 
Simplified ceilings for 
beef, veal, lamb, and mutton will go into 
effect shortly. 

For the purpose of fixing retail pork ceil- 
ings, all the United States has been divided 
into 11 zones—see map page. 
Zones for beef, veal, lamb, and mutton are 


cents retail prices for pork. 
effective April 1. 


on this 


the same except that there is no zone 4A. 

All this territory is included in zone 4. 
Roughly, the zone lines have been drawn 

to include all retailers that have about the 
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same costs as far as buying and selling meat 
are concerned. One of the most important 
points considered was the distance from 
producing centers. 

You can look for other dollars-and-cents 
food ceilings fixed at retail to follow 
shortly. These will come first on a limited 
number of foods, chiefly those where a 
fair share for all is now threatened by 
black markets. It is hoped to get all 
major foods under simplified ceilings even- 
tually. 

So learn the way meat ceilings work. 
Make them a part of your shopping ** know 
how.’’ They have been established for 
your protection and your convenience. 
But they cannot work unless you make 
them work. 


How meat ceilings are set up 
Within each zone there are two retail ceil- 
ing prices for any one cut of meat. 


One of 


Make them part of your shopping “Know-how.” 


these ceilings, the higher one, is for inde- 
pendent stores that sold less than $250,000 
worth of food products last year, the small- 
volume operators. 

The other, lower ceiling is for chain 
stores regardless of how much they sold last 
year and independent stores that topped 
$250,000. The differences in the two ceil- 
ing prices are never more than a few 
cents. They correspond to differences in 
prices for many other foods in these two 
types of stores—differences due to econo 
mies of buying and selling in large volume. 

All stores, of course, can sell below 
ceiling prices. 
this 
more than one of two set ceiling prices for 
any cut of meat covered in the retail fixed 
ceilings after the effective date set. 

Only a few types of meat will not be 
covered in the dollars-and-cents fixed retail 


It simply boils down to 
No store in your zone can charge 
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prices Of the pork carcass this includes: 
Pork sausage, canned pork, quick-frozen 
pork cuts, pork variety meats such as hearts 
and livers. For these, the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation still applies. Every 
storekeeper sets his own ceilings according 
to prices charged during March 1942. 


Standard cuts 


In order to set up uniform ceiling prices, 
cuts of meat had first to be standardized. 
For pork, the carcass was divided into 66 
principal cuts. Beef, veal, lamb, and mut- 
ton carcasses have been likewise divided. 
It is on these standard cuts that the ceil- 
ings are set. Therefore, if the present 
cuts vary from those to which you are 
accustomed, the sooner you become famil- 
iar with any changes the easier it will be 
to make ceiling prices work for you. 
When you refer to the ceilings you need 
to have more than a vague idea that you 
want a pork chop ora beefroast. To find 
the fixed retail ceilings you must know 
exactly what part of the pork or beef 
carcass that chop or roast comes from. 


Stores must post meat ceilings 


Every retailer is required by law to put 
up the ceiling price list for each kind of 
meat he sells. He must put it ‘where 
customers can easily see it and read it.’’ If 
he wishes, the storekeeper may underline 
on the ceiling list the meat cuts that he 
ordinarily carries. 

If a store does not comply with these re- 
quirements, first talk it over with the store- 
keeper. Then, if you still have cause to 
complain, send your complaint to your 
local War Price and Rationing Board. 

Ifa butcher insists on charging more than 
the ceiling price for meat he must furnish 
you a receipt—if you ask for it. On this 
receipt there need to be three items: Name 
and address of the store; name and weight 
of the cut sold; the price charged. Sucha 
teceipt automatically furnishes evidence 
for use in court action against the seller. 

Another evasion of former ceiling prices 
outlawed by the new ceilings is false grad- 
ing. In the past, consumers may have 
paid more than ceiling prices for some 
meat on the belief that they were paying 
extra for a higher quality. Really, they 
may have been buying up-graded meat. 
The new retail ceilings set different prices 
for different grades of bacon, beef, veal, 
lamb, and mutton. 

Because there is not a lot of variation in 
quality of pork other than bacon, ceiling 
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prices are set for the rest of the pork car- 
But for beef, 
veal, lamb, and mutton, grade prices are 
set for all retail cuts except meat that is 
ground ahead of sale. 

There is one ceiling price for ground beef 
(hamburger), one price for ground veal, 
and one for ground lamb. If you want 
ground round steak, the butcher must grind 
it at the time you buy it at no extra charge. 
Otherwise, he cannot ask more than the 
ceiling price for hamburger. Butchers 
must also cube steaks after, rather than 
before sale, with no extra charge for cub- 
ing. 

Also definitely prohibited by the new 
ceiling regulations is the unfair practice 
of requiring a customer to buy other food 
in the store in order to get meat. 


cass irrespective of grade. 


At the grocery store 


Here’s how the ceilings work on an every- 
day shopping trip. 

Say you are Mrs. John Consumer of 
Lincoln, Nebr. . . . and you want to buy 
some spareribs or some hamburger. 

On the ceiling price list for pork posted 
in the store, you'll find fresh spareribs 
listed at 27 and 24 cents a pound—the two 
prices for the two different types of stores. 
So, if you are in a store of the supermarket 
variety, you'll know that spareribs should 
be selling for 28 cents a pound or lower. 

Not only are these your prices in Lin- 
coln. But if you go to Omaha, Des 
Moines, or Kansas City the ceiling prices 
will be the same. For, like Lincoln, all 
these cities are in the 4A pork zone. Prices 
for pork in this particular zone are lower 
than those in any other part of the country, 
principally because this is the heart of the 
corn-hog States. 

If you live in Los Angeles or Seattle, 
you are in Zone 1 both for pork and beef 
and the fresh spareribs should cost no 
more than 30 or 27 cents. In New York 
City or Washington, D. C., zone 9 (North) 
ceiling prices are in effect. For fresh 
spareribs these are 30 and 27 cents. 


A check on black markets 


Coming into effect at about the same time 
as meat rationing, fixed retail ceilings for 
meat should strike one of the most telling 
blows at black markets. 

Before the new meat ceilings came in, 
many cuts of pork, beef, and mutton were 
already price-controlled under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation effective May 
1942 or under later price regulations. 








Each store set its own ceilings according 
to the highest prices charged for similar 
meat back in March 1942 or some other 
base period. 

Consequently there was a great differ- 
ence in ceilings from store to store and from 
locality to locality. For one reason or 
another the supply of meat flowed to the 
stores having the highest prices. Many 
stores, even whole communities, were con- 
stantly meat short. Consumers were 
forced to patronize stores with high meat 
prices—spend an excessive part of their 
food money for meat. Some retailers who 
could not get meat through the regular 
channels bought from black marketeers, 
slaughterers who operated outside the law 
to sell uninspected, sometimes unsanitary 
meat. 

With the new ceiling prices and ration- 
ing in effect, you have a quick double check 
on black market meat. First, you should 
become suspicious if you are charged a 
higher-than-ceiling price. Second, you 
are buying from a black market if-you get 
it without putting out any red stamps. 

A third way the government is protect- 
ing you from black market meat is by 
making it compulsory for all meat sold to 
have either an inspection stamp or a 
slaughterer’s permit number on it. 

Since March 31, everyone who slaugh- 
ters and sells meat has been required to 
stamp his permit number on every whole- 
sale cut, unless the meat is inspected and 
passed for wholesomeness by Federal, 
State, or city inspectors. 

The Federal inspection stamp is a circle 
of deep purple, with “‘U. S. Inspected and 
Passed”’ printed in abbreviated form inside 

the circle. The State and city inspection 
stamps usually are somewhat similar. 
The permit number is at least a quarter of 
an inch high—the letter ‘* P’’ followed by 
the slaughterer’s number, enclosed in an 
oval—all printed in deep purple ink. 

Inspection stamps and permit numbers 
When the 


larger cut is further divided for selling, 


appear only on wholesale cuts. 


naturally only one retail cut will bear the 
stamps. You may be able to see a sprink- 


ling of them on meat in the showcase. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ijn this issue: Cover, 
American Red Cross; pp. 2 to 5, Clay Shannon, 
York, Pa.; p. 8, Sovfoto; p.9, (top) Sovfoto, 
(lower) Republic of Poland, ARC; p. 10, ARC; 
p. 11, (top) ARC, (lower) Greek Ministry 
of Information, N. Y. Times, Courtesy Jugoslav 
Embassy; pp. 12 and 13, Woman's Day, New 
York. Drawings on pp. 6 and 7, Ted Jung. 
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Rounding up reports from U.S. Government agencies between March 25 and April 24 





"WAR LIVIN' DEMANDS WISE EATIN'® 





If you can't heap your table with the 
'foods your family likes best during war- 
(time, at least be sure you supply it with 
the foods your family needs. 


To offset food shortages, emphasis is be- 
ing placed on nutrition, on getting the 
most out of every bite you eat. 


Wartime food demonstrations are being 
“staged throughout the country to put over 
‘the ideas of promoting production, sharing 
"and proper use of food, knowing which foods 
‘are best, how to get the most of them with 
‘the fewest ration stamps, and how to cook 
}them in order to preserve the nutrition 
fvalues and extend the flavors of the scarce 
‘foods. 


Has there been such a demonstration in 
your neighborhood, or town? The Nutrition 
and Food Conservation Branch of the War 
Food Administration sponsors them. ° State 
‘and local nutrition committees carry them 
fout in the community. 


_A subcommittee or an individual takes on 
ithe job. A convenient time is chosen, a 
fcentral meeting place selected, and a dem- 
ponstrator is recruited from among home 
®conomists, experienced homemakers, or some 
ther qualified group. 


| Local newspapers publicize the demonstra- 
Mion with stories and pictures. Radio sta- 
ions make spot announcements of it, and 
Anterview committee members or demonstra- 
mors. Posters further spread the word. 
Funds for the demonstrations come from the 
Zocal Defense Council or from some sponsor, 
Such as a club or church group. 


' The demonstrator selects recipes that any 
busewife could follow, and uses ordinary 
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kitchen utensils. She prepares the dish, 
explaining each action, then offers it for 
tasting, and answers questions. 


Anyone interested in attending such a 
demonstration should get in touch with the 
local Nutrition Committee or the local 
Civilian Defense Council to find out if any 
demonstrations are being given or to stimu- 
late interest in giving one. 




















“The Office of War Information report on 
food supplies predicts inconveniences 
caused by shortages in our food supplies, 
but points out that there is no serious 
lack in foods essential for life and 
health. 


Our total food supply is increasing, but 
so are the urgent wartime needs of our 
fighting men and fighting Allies. Military 
and Lend-Lease food requirements took 4 
percent of the 1941 output, 12 percent of 
the 1942 output, and will take 25 percent 
in 1943. 


Consequently, civilians will get less 
food, and the contrast with the lush years 
of 1941 and 1942, when many were able to 
eat better than they had in the past 30 
years, may seem severe. 


"HOLD-THE-LINE" ACTION AGAINST INFLATION 





Clamping down on the rising spiral of 
prices, President Roosevelt has ordered 
that "all items affecting the cost of liv- 
ing are to be brought under control" and 
those prices that are found to be too high, 











or unfair, are to be reduced. 





Not only housewives, but people who eat 
out, will have to keep an eye on ceiling 
prices. OPA regional offices have been 
told they can set maximum prices for food 
and beverages served by reStaurants, cafe- 













terias, hotels, and other eating and drink- 
ing establishments in their areas when 
price rises warrant such action. Menus and 
prices used by eating places from April 4 
through April 10 are to be used as the 
basis for price fixing. 











Fresh vegetables, too, are receiving 
price ceilings to be established by uniform 
mark=-ups over retailers’ costs. The vege- 
tables affected by the new OPA orders are 
cabbage, carrots, lettuce, peas, snap 
beans, spinach, and tomatoes. In many 
cases, prices for these vegetables will be 
reduced. The over-all effect of the order 
will be more equal distribution of sup- 
plies. Under the original freeze, those 
sections of the country with high ceiling 
prices at the time of the freeze were in a 
better bargaining position to get future 
supplies. 

















Uniform ceiling prices on retail beef, 
lamb, veal, and mutton won't be effective 
till May 17. They were originally to have 
taken effect on April 15, but after the 
President's "“hold=-the=-line" order was 
issued, OPA suspended the date for one 
month, to permit re-examination of the 
prices. AS a result of the re-examination, 
prices on these meats were revised downward 
to hold them at levels of last February. 











Meanwhile, black market operations are 
being hit by OPA investigators. A ring of 
seven meat packing concerns has been in- 
dicted on charges of conspiracy and over- 
the-ceiling trafficking in meat. Price 
Administrator Brown hailed this as "the 
biggest hammer blow we have dealt yet to 
the black market." 


MEATS AND FATS RATIONING 





It takes a quick eye and a long memory to 
keep up with the changes in the meats and 
fats picture these days. For one thing, 
you now can buy sausage, including wieners, 
bologna, and pork sausage, scrapple, chit- 
terlings, pork neck, and backbones for from 
one to two points less. 


You also can exchange a cut of meat that 
was bruised or otherwise unfit for use when 
you bought it for another cut of the same 
point value. A butcher may not return 
ration stamps to you, but he can adjust the 
money price when it is necessary. 
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If you've noticed in the last few weeks 
that your butcher no longer posts ceiling 
prices for each pork cut_in both his show- 
case and on the wall but lists them now 
only on the wall, and that the lamb and 
mutton you've been buying now bears OPA 
grading stamps, puzzle over it no longer. 
These changes have been made in accordance 
with recent rules issued by OPA. Another 
new rule with which your butcher must com- 
ply is, he must not reduce the point values 
of rationed.meats and fats without lowering 

is price at least 25 percent below the 
ceiling as well. He isn't suffering, 
though, for it is the normal practice for 
him to cut his prices when he must sell 
some meats quickly to prevent their 
spoiling. 
































Even your butter and cheese man has been 
affected by a new ruling. From his stand- 
point it's a good innovation because he can 
now collect points ahead of time for the 
butter and cheese you order delivered to 
your home. That makes it possible for him 
to leave your order on your doorstep before 
you are awake, or late in the day when 
you're not home. If it develops that he 
can't fill all or part of your order he 
must give you a ration check which you take 
to your local War Price and Rationing Board 
and exchange for a certificate that will be 
good for any foods covered by the meats and 
fats program. 











STOP THOSE CHICKEN THIEVES 





Chickens may once more be found—not in 
every pot—but in some pots at least, as 
OPA places ceiling prices upon poultry and 
as the campaign against poultry black mar- 
kets goes into swing. 


Uniform prices for many different types 
of poultry have been established. Prices 
of drawn and quick-frozen poultry items 
have been reduced by as much as from 1 to 
10 cents per pound. Drawn and quick-frozen 
broilers and fryers, however, have been 
increased from 1% to 2 cents a pound. 








Measures have been taken to speed up the 
flow of poultry through legitimate channels 
and protect the honest dealers. A total of 
116 court actions were begun against vio- 


lators of price ceilings on poultry in the 


first 21 days of the intensive drive to 
Stamp out the black market. 
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There's no need to worry about a new sup- 
ply of ration stamps to replace those 

you're now doling out to your grocer and 
Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown and Postmaster General Frank C. 

Walker have worked out a plan whereby a 
simple post=-card application will bring war 
ration book No. 3 to everyone. 


Lining up in the little red schoolhouse 
to register for yours won't be necessary. 
Between May 20 and June 5 your mail man 
will bring you application forms, good for 
a Single person or an entire family, which 
the head of the house must fill out and 
mail between June 1 and June 10. OPA mail- 
ing centers will start sending out the 
books late in June. 

















MORE FOR LESS 





The point payment for the processed foods 
situation has taken a turn for the better. 
All frozen fruits and vegetables, and all 
eanned, bottled, and dehydrated soups have 
had their point values lowered by OPA. 











For black-eyed peas, some people call 

them cow peas, as well as all dried or de- 
hydrated fruits, things are even brighter. 
You can, for the present at least, get them 
without relinquishing one precious point. 
Rationing rules on other dry peas, beans, 
and lentils have also been changed by OPA. 

















Coffee, too, has its share of the spot- 
light. Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown tells us that the coffee supply situ- 
ation has so improved that we'll all keep 
right on getting our one pound every five 
weeks. He even states we may get more than 
that in the near future. 


But here's a cautionary note. Don't ex- 
pect to buy those processed foods requiring 
point payment at your druggists' point 
free. He can sell baby foods, grape juice, 
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ind ather similar items, but he must pay 
points for them, too, and collect them 
from you. 


WIORISTS' HEADACHES EASED 





Some of the "string" has been taken out 
§ the stringencies put on driving by OPA. 
there are even new cars to be had if you 
tam prove your need and pay the price. 


Fifteen hundred passenger automobiles, 
having a manufacturer's list price of 
$2,500 or more will be sold to those sign- 
ing a statement that the car will be used 
in a gainful occupation or in performing 
work related to the war program or public 
welfare. 


If you can't buy one of these, the Gov- 
ernment cautions you to care for the car 
you have. Despite the fact that you drive 
less and drive shorter distances, periodic 
checkups are necessary, says OPA. 


Holders of rationing certificates for 
tires and tubes also have their share of 
the blue on the horizon, for now they can 
use them when they wish, not within a 30- 
day period as heretofore. 


Even Victory gardeners have their lot 
made easier. If you're one of these and 
cultivating a plot in a suburban area or in 
the country and can show your need for 
extra inileage, you'll get gas enough for 
up_to 300 miles. You must prove, however, - 
that: 




















1. You're regularly cultivating a tract 
of 1,500 square feet or more devoted to the 
growing of vegetables. 


2. You can't get to your garden any 
other way and that your labor is necessary 
to the cultivation of the garden. 


3. If it is possible you'll be willing 
to share your car with other Victory 
gardeners. 


All this doesn't mean, though, that 
you'll get extra rations of gasoline to 
drive between your temporary summer home 
and your place of work. Nor does it mean 
you'll have gas to run your pleasure boat, 
says OPA. The war's still on! 


HEAD TO TOE NEWS 





Clothes are catching their share of regu- 
lations these days. War models of men's 
overalls complete with their dollars and 
cents ceiling prices will soon be yours for 
the buying, according to OPA. 














The shoe situation also has shifted. 
Play shoes, and other types not usually 
used for street wear, manufactured, pack- 














aged, or shipped after April 15 will go on 
the ration list. It is not as bad as it 
seems, though, for those that left the fac- 
tory before April 15 and those now on your 
dealers' shelves will remain unrationed. 


If you've bought a pair of defective 
shoes that can't be repaired because of 
workmanship or material, they can be re= 
placed without the loss of your shoe 
Stamp. Local War Price and Rationing 
Boards will issue a special shoe stamp to 
enable you to replace the defective shoes 
you bought. 


LIKEABLE LISTENING 





Profitable with a capital "P" is the 15- 
minute radio program rightly called "Con- 
sumer Time" which is held each Saturday 
over NBC between 12:15 and 12:30. Helpful 
hints to homemakers on a variety of Sub- 
jects are its stock-in-trade and convenient 
cards, recipe file size, called "Consumer 
Tips" are offered free to all listeners who 
send in a written request. Local news- 
papers list the exact time of the broadcast 
in each State. 








Just how useful consumers find these 
cards is shown by the requests that pour in 
each week. Among the recent favorites are 
the following: 


"Sixty-Five Ways to Stretch Your Meat 
Ration." This is almost as good as money 
in the bank for it makes your family's 
meat allotment, as well as your pennies, go 
further. 


"Red Stamp Table of Ounces" is a guide to 
the point value of various meats per ounce. 


"Take Care Of The Wool You Have" helps 
you to fight the annual battle of the 
moths. 


"Fresh Fish For Wartime Meals" is full of 
ideas on how to fix the finny species so 
you and ‘your family will find them fine 
eating. 


THIS AND THAT 





eThe "Carry Packages" campaign has been a 
success. Substantial savings in gasoline 
and tires, plus reductions in delivery 
mileage, have resulted from Mrs. Home- 
maker's toting her own small bundles, the 
ODT reports. 
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eNew household refrigerators, 400,000 of 
them (148,847 electric and gas operated, 
and the remainder nonmechanical), plus 
thousands of used refrigerators that have | 
been standing in dealers' storerooms, will | 
be released to the public this spring. They 
new ones will be of 3% to 5 cubic feet d 
capacity and are being released under a * 
WPB order, while the used ones will reach 
the market as the result of new OPA regulas 
tions and will possess only a 90-day guar- 
antee. If you buy a new one, you'll have 
to sign a Government form attesting to the 
fact that you need it and that you possess 
no other domestic mechanical refrigerator. 


Hebe: 
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ePlenty of tools, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, and fungicides will be available for 
Victory Gardens this year according toa 
supply status round-up by the War Produc=- = 
tion Board. 
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®eDo you know the simple facts of keeping 
cheese? This important protein food, now 
rationed along with meat, may suffer from 
melting, molding or drying in the home 
kitchen, unless it is kept cold and cut off 
from air. Refrigerator temperature is 
right for cheese, because it keeps the 
butterfat from melting and running out. A’ 
tight wrapping in waxed paper cuts off air 
from the cheese and helps keep down mold. 
It also helps against drying, but drying 
need not cause waste of cheese. Grate 
hard cheese, and use it in cooking or for 
sprinkling over the top of other food. 


®You don't have to surrender any precious 7 
ration points for sugar for home canning. ; 
It will be available to housewives on about 
the same basis as last season. In 1942, ~ 
housewives applied to their local boards ~ 
for allotments of sugar on the basis of onf 
pound for each four quarts of fruit that | 
it was planned to can, and in addition, fom 
one pound for each member of the family. @ 
Roughly, the same pattern will be used tog 
give home-canning sugar allotments this § 
year. ; 
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